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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 

•  Trends  and  issues 


In  communities  overburdened  by  the  costs  of 
education,  educators  have  urged  more  state  aid  as  a 
solution  to  local  financial  problems.  But  is  this  really 
a  solution? 

This  question  has  been  raised  in  Delaware,  where 
the  state  pays  something  like  90%  of  all  school 
costs.  Under  a  system  in  effect  since  1921,  local  school 
districts  are  required  to  pay  only  40%  of  build¬ 
ing  costs.  Local  school  boards  have  taxing  and  bonding 
powers  for  this  purpose,  and  for  supplementing  the 
state  contributions  (on  an  optional  basis).  But  only 
half  the  state’s  school  boards  levy  taxes  for  current 
expienses,  and  none,  reportedly,  has  ever  reached  its 
taxing  or  bonding  limit.  Although  blessed  with  the 
highest  per  capita  income  of  any  state  in  the  nation, 
Delaware  has  a  per  pupil  expenditure  of  about  $50 
less  than  the  national  average. 

Last  month  the  Delaware  School  Study  Council,  an 
organization  of  about  half  the  state’s  97  school  districts, 
decided  to  have  a  close  look  at  the  situation.  It  hired 
Prof.  Paul  Mort  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  a 
staff  of  five  to  make  a  two-year  study  of  the  effects  of 
state  support  and  resulting  control  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  The  study  was  expected  to  corroborate  what  an¬ 
other  recent  study  concluded:  that  dependence  on 
state  support  has  resulted  in  a  dangerous  apathy. 
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Discount  published  reports  that  a  House  com¬ 
promise  on  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  is  likely. 

Rep.  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  the  New  Jersey  Republi¬ 
can  who  authored  the  administration’s  school  construc¬ 
tion  bill,  and  the  key  figure  in  any  compromise,  says 
no. 

At  a  General  Education  subcommittee  hearing  on 
June  9,  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  the  New  Jersey 
Democrat  who  sponsored  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill,  said 
he  was  willing  to  sit  down  with  his  GOP  opposite  to 
“work  out  a  compromise  and  see  if  the  President  will 
sign  it.” 

But  Frelinghuysen  told  Education  Summary  that 
Thompson  made  no  attempt  to  reach  him  for  a  parley 
and  added  that,  even  if  he  did,  a  compromise  in  the 
House  is  just  about  out  of  the  question. 

Congressman  Frelinghuysen,  labeling  jxissage  of  the 
bill  “an  impossibility,”  said  it  would  ‘Tje  humiliating 
for  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  be 
asked  to  work  out  a  compromise  on  a  bill  it  has  al¬ 
ready  reported  favorably  on.” 

The  only  chance  for  a  compromise  will  have  to 
come  in  the  Senate,  the  congressman  said.  There  have 
been  “rumbles”  about  a  Senate  settlement  but  nothing 
concrete  as  yet,  he  added. 

Little  Rock’s  public  higb  scbools,  empty  of 
their  3,700  students  for  an  entire  school  year,  seem 
certain  to  be  reopened  this  fall. 

On  June  18  a  three-judge  federal  court  overturned 
the  state  laws  that  forced  the  closing  of  the  four 
schools  last  year.  The  court  declared  that  a  passel  of 
bills  rammed  through  the  Arkansas  legislature  last 
year  by  Gov.  Orval  E.  Faubus  are  unconstitutional. 
The  acts  gave  the  governor  power  to  close  public 
schools  and  also  directed  that  public  education  funds 
follow  students  into  private  schools. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  noting  that  Georgia  is 
among  the  southern  states  that  have  enacted  similar 
legislation,  commented:  “The  Little  Rock  experience 
demonstrates  the  tragic  cost  of  a  state  refusing  to 
allow  local  boards  to  try  and  solve  their  own  problems 
once  they  are  under  a  court  order.” 
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A  MINORITY  VIEW  OF  THE 
MVRRAY-METCALF  BILL 


This  bill  is  an  ominous  piece  of  legislation  not  only  for 
the  American  education  system  but  also  for  our  federal 
system  of  government.  We  know  of  no  other  bill  in 
this  Congress  which  would  have  such  a  far-reaching 
and  deleterious  effect  upon  our  free  society  .... 

It  would  inevitably,  drastically  and  irrevocably  viti¬ 
ate  state  and  local  responsibility  for  and  control  over 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education  by  shift¬ 
ing,  on  what  would  become  a  permanent  basis,  a 
major  share  of  its  cost  to  the  federal  government. 

Especially  objectionable  in  this  regard  is  the  bill’s 
authorization  of  the  use  of  federal  funds  to  pay  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would  reverse  our 
long-established  and  sound  principles  of  federal-state 
relations  —  principles  responsible  for  the  continuing 
vitality  of  our  federal  system  of  government.  The  fis¬ 
cal  capacity  of  our  states  and  local  communities  is  far 
greater  than  .  .  .  assumed. 

The  bill  .  .  .  would  without  a  doubt  strongly  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  of  destructive  inflation.  We  are 
amazed  at  the  .  .  .  apparent  unconcern  for  this  prob¬ 
lem.  A  cost  of  $4.5  billion  over  4  years  and  consider¬ 
able  in  excess  of  $1  billion  in  each  year  thereafter  is 
not  to  be  treated  casually. 

The  bill  contains  the  potential  of  indefensible  waste 
of  the  taxpayers’  money.  Funds  would  be  allotted 
among  the  states  without  regard  to  relative  need  for 
federal  financial  assistance.  Once  the  funds  were  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  states  there  would  be  no  assurance  that 
they  would  be  distributed  within  a  state  to  school 
districts  most  in  need.  These  conscious  omissions,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lack  of  any  requirement  of  any  state  or 
local  matching  of  federal  aid,  enforce  our  conviction 
that  this  bill  means  permanent  federal  support  for 
public  education  with  federal  control  that  must  in¬ 
evitably  follow. 

The  bill  ignores  what  is  now  being  done  by  the 
federal  government  to  assist  education,  and  sound 
recommendations  for  additional  appropriate  action 
now  before  the  committee.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  is  only  now  getting  underway. 
In  addition  the  President  has  proposed  enactment  of 
facilities  not  only  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  but  also  tor  colleges  and  universities.  Thus 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  does  a  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  delaying  such  legislation  and  by  in¬ 
viting  the  states  and  communities  to  postpone  addi¬ 
tional  efforts  to  meet  their  educational  ne^s. 

We  are  confident  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  reject  it.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  the  majority 
will  lead  local  school  boards,  communities  and  even 
state  governments  to  expect  that  the  bill  might  be 
enacted  and  that  federal  funds  will  be  forthcoming. 
It  would  be  a  national  shame  if  the  delusions  .  .  . 
should  cause  delay  and  inaction  in  meeting  current 
educational  needs. 

—  From  the  Minority  Statement  in  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee’s  Report 
on  H.R.  22. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


•  i 


How  can  teachers  be  teachers  and  not  milk¬ 
men,  insurance  agents,  bankers  and  welfare  workers? 
Some  suggestions  for  reducing  nonessential  drudgery 
and  getting  more  teaching  time  into  the  school  day 
can  be  found  in  a  new  pamphlet  published  by  the 
New  England  School  Development  Council. 

Some  New  England  schools  are  licking  many  of  the 
problems  on  noninstructional  uses  of  time  by  such  de¬ 
vices  as  employment  of  additional  secretaries  to  handle 
clerical  work,  longer  school  days,  parent  helpers,  mod¬ 
em  equipment,  elimination  of  charity  collections  and 
refusal  to  deliver  nonemergency  messages  to  class¬ 
rooms. 

The  pamphlet  also  reviews  research  on  timesaving 
in  the  elementary  school  with  emphasis  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  answers: 

—  Changes  in  the  school  calendar.  (Reviews  of  cur¬ 
rent  writing  on  longer  school  days  and  the  12-month 
school  year.) 

—  Different  approaches  to  class  reorganization.  (A 
15-year  study  on  class  size  by  the  Institute  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 
A  report  on  participation  in  educational  TV  by  45 
school  systems  in  the  greater  Boston  area.  An  ex¬ 
periment  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  on  redeployment  of 
teachers.  The  Yale-Fairfield  study  on  use  of  teach¬ 
ers’  time.  The  Harvard-Lexington  exploratory  proj¬ 
ect  on  team  teaching. ) 

Time  Allocation  in  the  Classroom,  April  1959. 
NESDEC,  Spaulding  House,  20  O.xford  St.,  Cambridge 
38,  Mass.  54pp.  $1.50. 
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•  Administration 


Marriages  among  high  school  students  are 

an  ever-increasing  national  problem.  To  learn  what 
other  school  systems  are  doing  about  married  students. 
Superintendent  Mark  C.  Schinnerer  of  Cleveland 
asked  fellow  school  heads  in  cities  of  200,000  popula¬ 
tion  or  more  for  brief  statements  on  their  policies.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  report  on  his  findings  are  as  follows: 

AKRON  —  Two  factors  have  a  bearing  upon  con¬ 
tinuation  in  school:  (1)  physical  condition,  and  (2) 
general  school  conduct,  particularly  in  connection 
with  behavior  and  conversation  in  front  of  unmarried 
students. 

ATLANTA  —  Girls  and  boys  who  marry  must  with¬ 
draw  immediately  from  regular  day  school.  This  regu¬ 
lation  is  adhered  to  strictly.  'The  students  are  informed 
they  are  eligible  to  enroll  at  a  special  high  school  in 
either  day  or  night  classes  and  that  the  high  school 
diploma  can  be  earned  there. 

BALTIMORE  —  Continued  attendance  is  subject  to 
approval  by  school  officials.  In  recent  years,  approvals 
have  been  denied  no  one.  The  fact  of  marriage  does 
not  lessen  any  student’s  need  for  education  but  rather 
increases  it. 

BOSTON  —  To  date,  attendance  of  married  pupils 
in  day  schools  has  been  successfully  discouraged. 
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When  possible,  arrangements  are  made  for  attendance 
in  evening  school. 

CINCINNATI  —  If  the  boy  and  his  wife  are  in  the 
same  school  and  are  well  behaved,  they  are  permitted 
to  stay  in  school.  If  pregnancy  occurs  and  becomes 
evident,  the  wife  is  required  to  withdraw. 

CLEVELAND  —  Married  students  must  withdraw 
from  day  school  but  may  attend  night  school  without 
charge.  When  students  marry,  they  indicate  that  they 
are  adults,  so  they  are  treated  as  adults. 

DALLAS  —  Until  a  few  years  ago,  married  students 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  day  school.  However,  fol¬ 
lowing  test  cases  in  other  Texas  cities  in  which  the 
courts  held  that  students  could  not  be  excluded  be¬ 
cause  of  marital  status,  Dallas  amended  its  rule  and 
now  bars  only  pregnant  girls  from  day  schools.  With 
480  married  students  in  1959  (including  12  in  junior 
highs  and  9  in  elementary  schools),  the  city  is  pretty 
well  disturbed.  The  PTA  is  planning  to  recommend 
to  the  school  board  that  married  students  be  excluded 
from  all  activities  and  elective  honors. 


•  The  School  Library 


Constant  contact  with  **the  enemy**  is  among 
the  methods  an  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  school  librarian  uses 
in  minimizing  student  thefts  of  library  books.  In  the 

May  15  Library  Journal,  Gerald  Raftery  suggests  that 
librarians  “move  around  regularly  to  see  what’s  going 
on.” 

Raftery  says  youngsters  steal  from  the  library  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  —  “for  kicks,”  greed,  to  fill  up  a 
bookcase  with  attractive  books,  to  save  themselves  the 
work  and  time  involved  in  copying  and  in-school 
study,  and  sometimes  because  the  stuaent  simply  does 
not  know  how  to  go  about  buying  a  book  he  wants. 

Besides  keeping  a  close  watch  on  his  volumes,  Raf¬ 
tery  also  advises  librarians  to  post  regularly  lists  of 
books  that  the  student  can  buy  at  a  discount;  to  teach 
students  to  find  study  materials  in  loan-out  books  and 
thus  discourage  them  from  swining  encyclopedia  and 
other  stay-in  books;  and  to  handle  suspects  cheerfully, 
thus  making  the  library  a  warm  place  they  will  respect 
—  and  keep  hands  off! 


•  The  Profession 


A  personal  library  Is  a  pleasure  —  and  a 

necessity  for  anyone  who  hopes  to  grow  intellectually, 
writes  Gilbert  Highet  in  the  May  Washington  Educa¬ 
tion.  Says  he:  “If  the  mind  is  never  fed  on  anything 
more  than  television  stunt  programs  and  old  movies 
and  short  reports  in  the  newspapers  ...  it  will  never 
operate  at  more  than  half  its  capacity.” 

A  library  should  be  a  reflection  of  personal  tastes, 
Mr.  Highet  comments.  After  first  stocking  your  shelves 
with  solid  reference  works,  the  Bible,  Shakespeare  and 
a  good  sampling  of  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Mann,  Proust, 
Melville,  Dickens,  Twain  and  Faulkner,  the  rest  is  up 


to  personal  likes  in  fiction,  nonfiction  and  poetry.  With 
the  heavier  stuff,  include  a  couple  of  shelves  of  who¬ 
dunits,  ghost  stories,  fantasy  —  in  short,  fun. 

Public  libraries  are  fine,  says  Mr.  Highet,  but  he 
advocates  the  plunking  down  of  hard  cash  whenever 
possible  (“a  kindness  to  the  author,  who  has  to  live 
and  pay  taxes”).  As  a  guide  to  purchases,  he  advises 
following  the  top  reviewers  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
librarians. 


•  integration 


In  1955  Virgil  T.  Blossom  was  named  Man  of 
the  Year  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Three  years  later,  in  a 
city  sensationally  broken  by  the  issue  of  racial  integra¬ 
tion,  his  contract  as  superintendent  of  schools  was 
terminated.  In  a  new  book,  {It  Has  Happened  Here, 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York,  $2.95),  Mr.  Blossom  tells 
why  his  once-admired  plan  for  gradual  desegregation 
caused  him  to  be  hated  —  even  shot  at.  TTie  Little 
Rock  story  is  not  a  pretty  one.  But  the  book  ends  on  a 
note  of  hope.  Covu^ge  and  leadership  on  the  local 
and  federal  levels  will  prevent  future  Little  Rocks, 
says  Blossom,  who  took  over  July  1  as  superintendent 
in  E.N.E.  Independent  Dist.,  San  Antonio. 


•  Academic  Freedom 


Edacation*s  ivory  towers  are  not  a  barricade 
against  Congressional  investigations,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled.  In  a  decision  handed  down  June  8, 
the  Court  said: 

“.  .  .  broadly  viewed,  inquiries  cannot  be  made  into 
the  teaching  that  is  pursued  in  any  of  our  educational 
institutions.  When  academic  teaching  freedom  and  its 
corrollary,  learning  freedom,  so  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  nation,  are  claimed,  this  Court  will  be  al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert  against  intrusion  by  Congress  into 
this  constitutionally  protected  domain. 

“But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Congress  is  pre¬ 
cluded  from  interrogating  a  witness  merely  because 
he  is  a  teacher.  An  educational  institution  is  not  a  con¬ 
stitutional  sanctuary  from  inquiry  into  matters  that 
may  otherwise  be  within  the  constitutional  domain . . .” 

The  ruling  was  made  as  the  Court  upheld  by  a  5-4 
vote  the  conviction  of  Lloyd  Barenblatt,  a  former 
Vassar  College  instructor  who  was  found  guilty  of 
contempt  in  1954  after  he  refused  to  answer  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  about  alleged  Red 
associations. 

In  a  strong  statement  of  dissent.  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black  said  there  had  been  no  point  in  the  investigation 
of  Barenblatt  other  than  exposure  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
posure  itself.  Supporting  the  teacher  for  trying  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  pulnic  disgrace.  Justice  Black  said 
Americans  have  the  right  to  “join  organizations,  advo¬ 
cate  causes  and  make  political  mistakes  without  later 
being  subjected  to  governmental  penalties  for  having 
dared  to  think  for  themselves.” 
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•  Panorama 


California  Television  instruction  has  all  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  an  hour-long  commercial.  That  was  the 
consensus  among  students  at  Compton  Junior  College 
during  a  protest  against  education  by  electronics  on 
June  13.  More  than  200  Comptonites  cut  classes  and 
picketed  the  campus  with  placards  decrying  “automa¬ 
tized  education”  and  “robot  classrooms.”  Although 
the  antivideo  faction  claimed  to  have  the  names  of  all 
but  300  of  the  college’s  1,800  men  and  women  on  peti¬ 
tions  to  oust  TV,  Paul  Martin,  Compton’s  president, 
said  only  a  minority  of  the  students  really  oppose  the 
project  and  added  that  he  hopes  to  expand  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  means  of  saving  money  and  solving  a  teach¬ 
er  shortage.  Martin  pinned  part  of  the  blame  for  the 
fuss  on  the  faculty.  The  teachers  said  they  okay  'TV 
as  a  supplementary  teaching  aid  but  oppose  it  as  a 
substitute  for  instructors. 

Colorado  A  football  player  has  more  chance  of 
getting  into  the  new  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs  than  a  chess  player.  Claiming  that  athletic 
prowess  and  air  leadership  seem  to  go  together,  the 
Air  Force  has  worked  out  a  point  system  for  rating 
the  potential  of  candidates  —  and  brawn  wins  out.  The 
potential  three-letter  man  garners  225  points.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  student  politician  can  earn  120  points.  An  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  .student  publication  can  pick  up  100  points. 
But.  for  the  student  who  shows  an  interest  in  the  chess 
club  or  some  similar  organization,  zero.  The  activity 
scores  account  for  20*/f  of  the  total  points  required 
for  admittance. 

Connecticut  John  and  Richard  Contiguglia  are 
identical  twins  —  and  identical  scholars.  At  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity’s  1959  commencement,  the  brothers  won  B.A. 
degrees  with  identical  grade  averages  of  91  . 

Over  the  past  seven  and  a  half  years,  including  three 
and  a  half  years  of  high  school,  the  difference  between 
their  averages  was  six-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

England  Bully  for  Latin!  So  decreed  an  Oxford 
University  faculty  group  on  June  2  in  reversing  a  de¬ 
cision  to  drop  the  classical  language  from  a  list  of  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  admittance.  By  a  vote  of  301  to  282, 
a  congregation  of  senior  faculty  members  passed  an 
amendment  rejecting  an  earlier  action.  Said  Miss 
Helen  Gardner,  a  fellow  at  St.  Hilda’s  College:  “The 
decline  of  Latin  in  schools  here,  and  its  virtual  disap¬ 
pearance  in  America,  is  one  cause  of  a  growing  incom¬ 
petence  in  the  writing  of  our  English.  I  am  thinking 
of  politicians,  journalists,  preachers,  essayists  —  and,  I 
fear  I  must  add,  learned  persons.” 

Germany  The  Iron  Curtain  is  being  hurdled  by 
more  and  more  professors,  lecturers  and  assistants  from 
colleges  and  universities  in  Red-occupied  Germany, 
according  to  the  West  German  government.  In  one  six- 
week  period  this  spring,  95  instructors  broke  out  of  the 
Soviet  zone  and  applied  for  asylum.  Asked  for  their 
reasons  for  fleeing,  nearly  all  said  it  had  become  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  endure  Communist  controls  over 
research  and  instruction. 


JVew  Classroom 
material 


World  History  Map  Series  .  .  .  relates  historical 
events  to  their  time  and  place  settings.  Each  of 
16  maps  shows  the  total  world  situation  during  a 
given  period,  with  insets  of  important  areas.  Avail¬ 
able  singly  or  in  sets,  with  cases,  on  spring  rollers 
or  for  tripod  use.  Illustrated  brochure  with  prices 
and  full  descriptions  of  each  from  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40. 

The  Art  of  Folding  Paper  ...  is  explained  in 
How  to  Make  Origami  by  Isao  Honda.  Gives  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  and  explicit  directions  on  how  to 
fold  paper  into  14  shapes  such  as  cup,  pinwheel, 
canary  and  fox.  Included  are  several  sheets  of 
Japanese  paper  for  the  beginner  to  start  on.  Ap¬ 
pealing  to  all  ages.  From  McDowell,  Obolensky, 
Inc.,  219  E.  61st  St.,  New  York  21.  37pp.  $3.95. 

Beginners  In  Biology  Classes  .  .  .  can  use  Your 
Microscope  arul  How  to  Use  It.  For  age  10  and  up, 
this  pamphlet  diagrams  and  explains  the  parts  and 
use  of  standard  make  microscopes.  Also  outlines 
w’ork  habits,  study  hints  and  specific  experiments. 
From  Science  Materials  Center,  59  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  3.  32pp.  70c. 

A  Pictorial  History  ...  is  Indians  by  Edwin 
Tunis.  Covers  all  aspects  of  American  Indian  eveiy- 
day  life  —  tools,  weapons,  household  utensils,  clotn- 
ing  and  shelters.  Discusses  all  major  tribes  and 
their  customs,  ways  of  living  and  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  Excellent  reference  for  social  studies  or 
history  classes,  grades  8-12.  Profusely  illustrated. 
From  World  Pimlishing  Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St., 
Cleveland  2.  157pp.  $4.95. 

How  Insects  Make  Their  Homes  ...  is  told  in 
Insect  Builders  and  Craftsmen  by  Ross  E.  Hutch¬ 
ins.  This  book  describes  the  methods  used  by 
members  of  the  large  ant-bee-homet-wasp  family 
in  building  their  nests;  explains  how  their  bodies 
are  used  as  tools  in  building  and  what  materials 
are  used.  Also  has  a  chapter  telling  how  to  go 
about  studying  these  insects.  Exceptional  photo 
illustrations.  For  biology  class  reference,  grade  8 
and  up.  From  Rand  McNally  Co.,  8255  Central 
Park  Ave.,  Skokie,  lU.  96pp.  $2.95. 

High  School  Art  Classes  ...  or  adult  education 
programs  can  use  Woodcuts  by  John  .R.  Biggs. 
This  book  details  the  techniques  of  woodcutting 
and  engraving,  with  all  necessary  details  of  use  of 
materials,  selection  and  use  of  tools  and  how  to 
make  and  ext'cute  a  desiCT.  Instructional  sections 
are  clear,  explicit  and  illustrated  with  drawings 
and  diagrams.  Sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  illustra¬ 
tions,  many  made  from  the  original  wood  blocks. 
An  exceptional  book.  From  Sterling  Publishing, 
419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  Index.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  176pp.  $4.95. 

History  of  Pachyderms  ...  is  given  in  Elephants 
by  Richard  Carrington.  Covers  natural  history, 
origin,  evolution,  zoology  and  behavior.  Also  dis¬ 
cusses  the  elephant  as  a  religious,  art  and  social 
symbol  and  his  economic  use.  Written  in  non¬ 
technical  language,  this  is  an  excellent  book  for 
high  school  natural  history  or  biology  class  refer¬ 
ence.  From  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  59  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  3.  272pp.  Bibliography.  Photo  illus¬ 
trations.  $5.00. 
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